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A LIBRARY WITH A LONG HISTORY 


INVERCARGILL PUBLIC LIBRARY 





C. H. Hulls 





1HE DECISION MADE AT A MEETING of the Invercargill City 
Council in September, 1947, to operate the Invercargill Public Library 
on a free basis from Ist October, 1948, marked an important step in 
the history of an institution which goes back to the years before 1871, 
the date of its incorporation as an Athenaeum. 

There was a Mechanics’ Institute Library operating in Invercargill 
in the 1860's, but its existence was short-lived. The real beginning of 
the public library movement in Invercargill was on June 28th, 1870, 
when a public meeting. was held for the establishment of a public 
reading room and library. Then, two months later in August, a com- 
mittee was formed to consider the subject. As a result of this, an 
Athenaeum was formed. A generous Otago Provincial Government 
granted, as endowments, a building known as the Colonial Chambers, 
and land endowments at Roslyn and Woodend of 1,097 and 450 acres - 
respectively. The Invercargill Public Library retains these endow- 
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ments to this day and draws revenue from them. Later in the same 
year, a sub-committee reported that the late Southland Executive had 
recommended the Government of Otago to grant the section on which 
the library stands today as a building site. This grant was subse- 
quently confirmed by the Otago Provincial Council. In March 1871 
another sub-committee commenced the formation of a library, and, in 
spite of many difficulties and discouragements, succeeded in getting 
together a nucleus of the present collection of books. Also in 1871, 
the Athenaeum was constituted a corporation by ordinance of the Pro- 
vincial Council. However, it was not until 1873 that things really got 
under way. A series of lectures was run, and the proceeds produced 


Mr C. H. Hulls, Librarian, Invercargill Public Library 
enough funds to purchase a handsome addition to the volumes on the 
shelves. 

The question of erecting a building was warmly canvassed, and a 
sub-committee appointed to take steps to raise funds for building pur- 
poses. Further powers were granted to the institution by an ordinance 
of the Provincial Council, which voted a subsidy of £520 from pro- 
vincial revenue towards the building fund. Plans were then prepared 
for a suitable building, and those of the present building were selected 
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from the three submitted. On January 29th the following year, the 
erection of a permanent building on the site granted by the Otago 
Provincial Council was sanctioned and the contract let at a cost of 
£4575. To meet the necessary outlay, a life subscription list of £10 
was opened, and in this way the sum of £1200 was raised. However. 
as it was felt that a further sum was necessary in order to place the 
finances of the institution on a perfectly satisfactory basis, it was 
decided to run a bazaar to raise funds. This was carried out under 
the management of the whole committee, and its success was surpris- 
ing. The receipts for the first three days amounted to nearly £600— 
a large sum for a bazaar even in these days. 


Thus it was that on August 24th 1874, the foundation stone of the 
present building was laid with masonic ceremony by the Southern 
Masonic Lodge and the Invercargill Athenaeum became an established 
fact. 

The record of the next forty years in the history of the 
Athenaeum was typical of similar institutions, with their club-like 
rules and smoking rooms. However, as early as 1913 a move was made 
by the then Borough Council to absorb the Athenaeum. A resolution 
was passed by the Town Council, ‘ that the property of the Athenaeum 
should be transferred to the Mayor, Councillors and citizens of Inver- 
cargill, upon the understanding that the Council will make the read- 
ing room and reference library free to all, with a view of ultimately 
making the library free’. It is interesting to note that, at this early 
stage, a move was made to make the library free. It was in the form 
of an amendment to the foregoing resolution; an amendment which 
unfortunately was not carried. Members of the Athenaeum were asked 
at an annual meeting to decide whether they favoured the handing 
over the property to the Town Council, the Athenaeum Committee 
itself making no recommendation on the subject, as it desired to leave 
the decision entirely to members. At that meeting it was decided 
unanimously that it was inadvisable that there should be any dissolu- 
tion of the Athenaeum Comporation. The Town Council persisted, 
raising the contention that the town should have a free reading room 
and reference library, towards which, it was suggested, the Council 
should contribute £250 a year. Members of the Athenaeum were 
adamant, however, and as a result of a special meeting the offer was 
declined. Finally, in 1916, pressure by the Borough Council resulted 
in the promotion of the Invercargill Athenaeum Act, passed in the 
dying hours of the session after evidence had been taken by a Select 
Committee of the House, and the institution passed into the hands of 
the Invercargill Borough Council. Thus the Invercargill Public Lib- 
rary came into being, and a free reading room and a free reference 
library were established. 


From then until 1925, the affairs of the library proceeded smoothly 
and membership and use of the library increased. In that year the 
the first note of dissatisfaction was struck when there were complaints 
that the building was not large enough, and that there was a great 
amount of congestion in the departments. The same year, the libra- 
rian reported that the accommodation for books and readers had 
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reached an acute stage. He added, however, the information that the 
Library Committee had taken up seriously the matter of a new build- 
ing, and that plans had been prepared for a ‘ very handsome up-to-date 
building’. Unfortunately, this handsome up-to-date building never 
materialized, a poll to raise £20,000 having been rejected emphatically 
by the ratepayers in 1927. But the demand for better accommodation 
for the library continued. In 1934, Ralph Munn summed up the posi- 
tion, when he said, ‘ The first requirement of the Invercargill Public 
Library is a new building. It is not often that we can say that, but 
your library in other respects is excellent, particularly in the reference 
department and in the non-fiction section of the lending department’. 
Now, after all these years, the Invercargill Public Library is still with- 
out its new building, but, with free service, the excellence of a book 
stock which earned the praise of Ralph Munn can now be exploited. 


Invercargill Public Library is confined to the top floor of 
this building 


The provision of free library service in an antiquated and over- 
crowded building was a problem not easily overcome. Any expansion 
of the building was out of the question, as it was hemmed in on two 
sides by streets, and by buildings on the other two; the suggestion 
that the shops under the library be taken over for library purposes 
found no favour with the Library Committee because of the loss of 
revenue involved. This could mean only one answer—a complete re- 
arrangement of the various departments of the library. This is what 
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has been done. The much needed space for lending services was 
obtained by means of certain interior structural alterations enabling 
the former reading room, reference library and lending department to 
become one large room for combined lending services. The secondary 
service of newspapers is now provided in a small part of the former 
reference library and is separate from the main department. By exten- 
sive weeding of book stock, amalgamation of lending and certain 
reference stock, and by the establishment of a stack room under the 
main stairway, it has been possible to shelve the complete ‘live’ stock 
in the enlarged lending section, and on shelving which conforms to 
modern standards. Hence the Invercargill Public Library now has 
only three departments—newspaper room, juvenile library and main 
library, the latter department containing the lending section, a much 
reduced reference collection, a New Zealand collection, and a periodi- 
cal reading service for the general public. 

It was decided to allow each borrower one book from the free 
section and extra books at a fee of 3d, but it is hoped that the position 
can be reviewed in the coming year and this restriction removed. All 
non-fiction is classed free and only light fiction placed in a 3d pay 
collection. 

It is too soon to forecast the future, but tentative plans have been 
made for increased activity in the use of display, and in linking up 
with the various organizations in the city, and with this and other 
extension work the Invercargill Public Library can look forward to a 
future of greater benefit to the community, and so become a public 
library in the true sense. 


*This article was prepared by members of the Dunedin Public Lib- 
rary staff. In sending it on, Mr A. G. W. Dunningham commented, 
‘The chief novelty in photographic charging is the serially num- 
bered date-due card. The method of recording this serial record is 
of secondary importance. In photographing it, the library becomes 
dependent on a firm which, I understand, normally contracts to 
have the record regularly developed and delivered; and if the firm 
should have staff difficulties, the dependence could be serious; also, 
there is no means of knowing when a camera is not functioning, so 
that a large section of the issue might go unrecorded, as I believe 
has happened. Our record is immediately complete once the issue 
is made, and if an analysis of the issue for any period is required, 
there is the advantage that the slips are detachable from the record, 
and can be used as flexible units for statistical work; whereas, for 
statistical work, the record of a few months of transactions on film 
would have to be transferred to slips or some flexible filing medium. 
Photography may therefore not be the best means of recording the 
serially numbered issue. What photographing does is to make self- 
charging (i.e. the writing of our issue slips) unnecessary ’. 


PERSONAL 


Dunedin Public Library: In 1947, a basket-ball team was formed 
from the staff of the D.P.L., and they played in the 3rd grade matches. 
This year the team played 2nd grade, and were successful in qualifying 
for the semi-finals. 
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A TRAINING COLLEGE LIBRARY 


DUNEDIN TRAINING COLLEGE 





C. Tibbles* 





MIDWAY BETWEEN THOSE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL and the 
University, the Training College library gathers a variety of material, 
but, except in one subject, education, its scope is comparatively wide 
rather than deep. With that exception, the main stock of books and 
periodicals is selected more with a view to students’ needs, and young 
students’ at that, than for lecturers’ requirements. In reply to re- 
quests for highly specialized material, the answer is often, ‘Try down 
the road at the University Library’, or for very popular reading, *‘ The 
Public Library is the place for that’. 

It might seem that with the stock thus truncated at both ends, so 
to speak, only a very limited field would be covered. And in some 
respects that is the case. That most of the requests made by the 360 
students and the teachers of Otago and Southland can be met by this 
present stock of 10,000 odd volumes and 80 periodicals is due to the 
limited range of borrowers—limited in number and in range of 
request. For this state of affairs, ignorance of the service (in spite of 
some publicity given in the library bulletin), conservatism, and the 
difficulties under which most teachers labour at present, lack of time 
being the chief, are responsible. Nevertheless, with clerical assistance, 
and more trained staff in the library, these obstacles could be over- 
come. The stock is not used to advantage because the staff cannot 
publicize it sufficiently. That immediate needs are for the most part 
met is only witness to the restricted nature of those needs. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF MATERIAL IN THE LIBRARY 


What it lacks in technicality and popularity is perhaps compensated 
for by the inclusion of various services not given, for example, by a 
university library. A self-contained section of children’s books ranging 
over all classes of non-fiction, as well as fiction and picture books, is 
a well used portion of the library; and wide-awake teachers avail them- 
selves of these books for use in the schools, to supplement those from 
the Public Library Children’s Department and the National Library 
Service, with encouraging results. 

Loan collections of twenty books or so on teaching methods in 
special subjects are sent to schools. A collection or 1,400 pictures, 
mostly from ‘Pictorial Education’ and mounted on cardboard, is 
extensively used, together with its supplementary posters, and speci- 
mens of products like wheat, wool, and cotton. But the visual aid 





* Miss Tibbles is librarian, Dunedin Training College. Library School 
1946. 
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which is becoming increasingly popular, as more and more schools 
set up projectors, is the film strip. A good collection of these is 
supplied by the National Film Library, and distributed by the Train- 
ing Colleges. They range in subject matter from fairy tales for 
primers, through home industries like ‘ Life on a New Zealand dairy 
farm’, to ‘ British parliamentary government’, showing the life of a 
typical M.P., or games of tennis and hockey. 

Songs in sets of thirty copies, lent to schools for class use, are very 
popular, and give a much wider selection than would be possible to 
individual schools buying their own music. A catalogue, as in the 
case of film strips, kept up to date by numerous supplements, is sent 
to schools, and for the most part definite requests are made. Sets of 
plays for children are distributed in a similar manner, and the Drama 
Club in the College also borrows sets of plays for reading or pro- 
duction. Duplication of plays is usually carried to five or ten copies. 

In fact, the whole matter of duplication was offered to the present 
librarian as a problem to be solved. After consideration of the needs 
of an increasingly tutorial system within the programme of the Col- 
lege, it was decided to duplicate to five, ten or even fifteen copies of 
special books required in tutorial sessions, These are borrowed from 
the library for short periods of a month at a time, recurring at 
intervals. And the standard of work produced has vastly improved 
under the new system. 

What of the organization and basis of this service to students and 
teachers? The first thing to remember is that it is part, of an educa- 
tional institution: some would consider it the key. In fact, at any 
rate, it is controlled by the Otago Education Board, with revenue 
supplied by the Education Department. The librarian is paid as a 
member of the lecturing staff, as an assistant lecturer. Both finance 
and staffing are the responsibility of these bodies, and the particularly 
complex and urgent situation now confronting the education authori- 
ties is doubtless the cause of delay in clarifying the position. A 
generous grant of £3,000, £1,000 of which became available in 1945, 
and similar sums in 1947 and 1948, has made possible the building 
of good basic stock. A staff of one trained librarian and four student 
assistants changing each month is inadequate to deal with six times 
the previous influx of books and with increased services but this, we 
hope, is being adjusted. The permanent income, however, remains 
at a very low figure, and so far no provision has been made to raise 
it, so that the stock and the services may be maintained at even their 
present level. No budgeting for the future is possible, and it is a 
fact that half the amount of the present income is spent on periodicals, 
the number of which it seems impossible, within the limits of effici- 
ency, to reduce. 


THE STUDENTS PAY, AND CALL THE TUNE 


The financial set-up of the library and its control within the 
College present an interesting picture. A capitation levy of 5s on 
the students provides the basis of finance. This sum the Department 
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supplements pound for pound, and that is the library income. This 
year it amounts to about £200. 

Because the students supply half the money, a Students’ Committee 
controls the expenditure of that amount. The idea of this is to 
promote student interest in the library, and to carry out the principle 
of democracy within the College. The Committee consists of the 
Principal as chairman, an elected member of staff, and twelve students 
chosen for their interest and ability to represent each a special subject 
of the curriculum. It meets every week, with the Librarian as secre- 
tary. The students go to local book shops, accompanied if possible 
by a member of the staff, and select books for approval at the meet- 
ing. If for some reason the Librarian desires to include a book not 
approved by the Committee, it is always possible to acquire it by 
means of the Departmental Grant; or, when the Grant no longer 
remains, by the Departmental contribution to the library income. 

In practice, this control by students of part of the buying works 
very well. But it may be objected that, in principle, it is not desirable 
to permit unqualified persons to select books for a library. Since, 
however, there is always supervision in the background, and for the 
last two years the control of the Committee has been limited to one 
twelfth of the funds, it presents merely a happy example of demo- 
cratic practice, the only regrettable aspect being the source of the 
money they are responsible for. In a community, one of whose 
proudest boasts is to have initiated free library service in the Dominion, 
it is odd that students alone should be expected to pay. This may, it 
is hoped, be corrected in the general clarifying process. 

In the disposal of the remainder of the library funds, ordering is 
also done by co-operation. The overseas order is made out from 
lists of requests made by the staff, as well as from other items sug- 
gested by the librarian. Last year five overseas orders were sent, 
totalling about £700. Local buying is done at request of the staff, 
and by means of the Librarian’s visits to book shops to select what 
seems suitable. The books selected are usually shown to the appro- 
priate members of the staff before they are bought. Though such a 
method may seem complicated, it makes for smooth running. 

With books being bought at the rate of £1,000 a year, it will be 
understood that space is a matter of great concern. At present it is 
totally inadequate, though a project, and even a site, for a new library, 
exists. One large room, delightfully sunny, houses the present collec- 
tion; at a generous estimate it has 1,000 sq. ft., including the work- 
room, and shelving for about 7,000 volumes. Last year a storeroom 
was annexed, but, as it is a long way from the library, it is used as 
little as possible. The catalogue has been put outside, and displays 
are also set up beyond the door. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


The matter of staff has been referred to. Perhaps it will be as 
well to explain the difficulty of student assistants, since in this case 
a failure in maintaining principles is involved. Each month, instead 
of going out into the schools for their usual teaching practice and 
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observation, four students are assigned to the Library, to be trained 
in library methods, so that they may apply them in running a school 
library. Here the system breaks down, for, through lack of staff, the 
Librarian has been forced to use the students’ assistance to carry 
on the work of the Library itself. They are therefore given the 
simplest routines to do, with the idea of limiting the number and 
seriousness of the mistakes they are bound to make. Although for 
the most part they seem to enjoy their library spell, it cannot be 
pretended that it fulfils its function at present. Their help has been 
invaluable, but, while receiving an impression of a library workroom, 
their experience is too limited to be of much practical use. Being 
asked to do only those jobs where mistakes can do the least harm, 
they do not get practice in every branch of library work as they 
should. One day a new student brightly announced, ‘I'll do a bit of 
cataloguing for you’, and was dismayed to have his kind offer rather 
coldly rejected. Even the best of students is incapable at first of 
filling up an interloan request ‘in acceptable form’. 


The main catalogue itself is a strange patchwork of entries. But 
it is now in dictionary form, and, though it cannot be implicitly relied 
upon, is much used, and of considerable help to students. Other 
subsidiary catalogues housed in the main cabinet are those of pictures, 
film strips, songs and children’s books. Mimeographed catalogues, as 
previously mentioned, of the songs and film strips are sent to schools. 
So also is an occasional accession list and a bulletin of library news. 
It was planned to bring these out regularly every other month, but 
lack of staff prevented it; so far only two have appeared. All import- 
ant pamphlet material is classified, catalogued, and put into boxes to 
be shelved with its subject; less valuable pamphlets, together with 
clippings, are kept in the vertical file, which by the way has over- 
flowed into two cardboard boxes. 

Even with liberal duplication, reservation of books sometimes be- 
comes a problem. A double charging system has recently been 
instituted, and is a vast improvement on the old method, whereby 
the whole issue had to be searched to find the holder of any particular 
book that was wanted in a hurry. 


A number of the students attend university classes, and many require 
books on a given subject at about the same time. It is necessary, 
therefore, to carry some stock at university levels, as well as that of 
Training College courses. Then there are always some research 
students too, students who may be having a third year in College in 
order to specialize; others who may be completing a university course 
at the same time as their teacher training; and still more who may be 
reading for a month in some special subject. In spite of our tendency 
to favour the normal Training College level, books are bought which 
only the few will read: they cannot be sent away hungry, though 
we do not offer them a full meal. Nevertheless, background reading 
for the more discerning, material for research, and a basic stock in 
the more popular university subjects, must be provided. This policy 
has been justified by the frequency with which such books are issued. 

Probably the most interesting branch of the work is that of supply- 
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ing the reference material and visual aids required by students for 
the lessons and essays. It is pleasant to provide the ingredients so 
urgently needed—and not without rewards both tangible and spiritual. 
One student even turned up with a packet of tobacco as a thank 
offering. 

From the foregoing may perhaps be recognized the portrait of a 
library emerging, still crumpled and hampered by weaknesses in many 
respects, from a chrysaloid state. Past students tell of a comparatively 
recent glass case in which the books were locked. Thanks to the 
encouragement of the present Principal, whose progressive ideas have 
been the main instrument in its development, and to the hard work 
of previous librarians, it now has a policy of mobility which, it is 
hoped, will lend it wings for the future. When assured finance and 
adequate staffing are settied, and they are on the way to settlement, 
the Training College library should take its place, not as a Cinderella, 
but as a respected member in the hierarchy of libraries. 


NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


EACH YEAR’S PRINTING of ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ nowadays 
is a slightly revised version of its predecessor. The process of ‘con- 
tinuous revision’ means that, every year, some articles are revised or 
rewritten, or some bibliographies are brought up to date. But it is 
inevitably an uneven process, and an article should be looked at 
critically before the facts it gives are taken as the latest available at 
the time of printing. A good example is provided by the section on 
New Zealand's political scene, from which an extract is printed below. 
The reference is ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’, 14th ed. 16: 404 (1944 
printing), 

*. . . Moreover, the electors were weary of a parliamentary stale- 
mate and irritated against labour in general by the wild strikes of 
British seamen in the seaports of Australia and New Zealand. The 
result was the most complete triumph ever gained by a conservative 
party in the dominion. Labour won but 12 seats; the progressives 
only 11. Labour—which has since won two by-elections—became 
indeed the official Opposition. Yet it is true to say that, isolated 
as it is, labour as a class has now less political influence than it 
had 35 years ago.’ 

The bibliography which accompanies this article lists no book pub- 
lished later than 1927; there are four books given under the heading 
“Recent Social and Political Developments’: H. D. Lloyd, ‘ Newest 
England’ (1901); W. P. Reeves, ‘State Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand’ (2 vols., 1902); A. Siegfried, ‘La Democratie en Nouvelle 
Zelande’ (1904); D. Stewart and De Rossignol, ‘Socialism in New 
Zealand’ (1911). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


Applications for admission to Part I of the General Training Course 
must be sent to the Secretary not later than 3lst December, 1948. 
Intending students are reminded that it will be necessary for them to 
have the use of a copy of ‘ Library Administration’, by E. J. Carnell. 
Copies may be hired from the Association for 5s a year, or they may 
be purchased at 15s 6d, including postage. 

Applications for admission to Part II will close on Ist March, 1948, 
and will be accepted only from students who have been granted a pass 
in Part I. Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


The Secretary is anxious to obtain copies, in good condition, of 
the Proceedings of the Second Conference of the Libraries Association 
of New Zealand (1911), and of the following numbers of ‘ New Zea- 
land Libraries’: v. 2, no. 7; v. 3, nos. 3 and 7; v. 11, nos. 3 and 4. 
Would members not wishing to keep their copies please send them 
to the Secretary. 


STORM WARNING 


Mr P. H. Jones, author of ‘I Predict a Storm’, advises that he has 
a number of bound copies of his work, and that he would like to 
present a copy to any libraries which would put it on their shelves 
Those interested should write to Mr Jones at 78 Division Street, 
Riccarton, Christchurch. 


BOOKFORECAST : A NEW REVIEW 


A specimen issue has been received of what is described by its 
publishers as ‘the first international review on forthcoming books’. 
It is ‘ Bookforecast’, and will be published monthly by Bibliographia 
Internationalis Brill, Leiden, Holland. The annual subscription is D. 
gids 20 to 24 or U.S. $7 to $9, but it may be paid in sterling to 
Barclays Bank, London. 

An impressive list of publishers of learned and scientific books who 
will be contributing is given in this issue, ranging over most of Europe 
and America, and reaching out into North Africa and India. Books 
are listed alphabetically by author under broad subject headings, with 
concise notes and details of price and estimated time of arrival. A 
specimen entry from this specimen is: 

“Ruepp, B., Therapeutisches Taschenbuch fur Aertze and Studier- 

ende. 382 S., Ganzleinen. Hans Huber. Juni ‘48. SFr. 9.80 

Eine zeitgemasse Uebersicht, uber die modernen, erprobten Behand- 

lungsmethoden. Den einzelnen Krankheitsbildern ist eine kurze 

diagnostische Einfuhrung beigefugt, soweit diese fur die Therapie 

Bedeutung hat’. 
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INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND POETRY 


At a Committee meeting of the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A., it 
was decided to proceed with the compilation of an index to New 
Zealand poetry. It is felt, however, that before they go ahead with 
the work, the Branch members should know what, if anything, has 
already been done in this field. Will anyone who is able to help in 
this matter please write to Mr D. H. Borchardt, Hon. Secretary, Otago 
Branch, N.Z.L.A., c/- Otago University Library. 


PROGRAMME COMMITTEE: 1949 CONFERENCE 


Suggestions for the Programme Committee will be rather more use- 
ful before Conference than after, and should be sent to Miss M. S. 
Fleming, c/o National Library Service, Wellington, as soon as possible, 
to ensure consideration before the draft programme is sent to 
Branches. 


WELLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for the following position: Assistant 
Librarian—Salary B (Men’s Basic Scale). 

Applicants should be trained librarians, and should have a practical 
knowledge of modern library procedures; ability in typing will be an 
added recommendation. The appointee will be required to assist the 
librarian in the organization and maintenance of the various services 
connected with the library, and to take part in the general life and 
activities of the College. 

Applications close with the Secretary, Wellington Education Board, 
P.O. Box 1484, Wellington, at 12 noon on Monday, 29th November, 
1948. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


The author of ‘A History of Claremont’, by E. G. Selbie, points 
out that at line 2, paragraph 4, page 11, the date should read 1831, 
not 1817. Libraries may be glad to amend their copies accordingly. 


Yours faithfully, 
Cc. R. H. TAYLOR, 


Librarian, Alexander Turnbull Library. 
9 September, 1948. 
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THE GREY MANUSCRIPT OF 
JUVENAL AND PERSIUS 





S. Musgrove* 





THIS PAPER GIVES A BRIEF ACCOUNT of No. 20 among the 
Grey Mss in the Auckland Public Library, which contains a complete 
text of the satires of Juvenal and Persius. 

This Ms, bound in sheepskin and written on paper, consists of 124 
leaves (of which the text occupies 114) gathered, except for prelimi- 
nary leaves, in quires of 10. It is written in a clear Renaissance 
Italian book hand, elegant and regular, though by no means so 
beautiful as the best specimens, and on the evidence of the hand- 
writing is presumably to be dated about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. The handwriting is the same throughout, and the scribe has 
obligingly appended his name after the text of Juvenal: Liber Ami- 
corum hieronymi gentilis palauicini quem propria manu scripsit’.! 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to trace Geronimo Gentile Pala- 
vicino in any available book of reference; nor can I find the past 
owner of the Ms whose name appears on f.5v: ‘Ex Dono Augustini 
Salinerii T[estamenti] C[ausa]’.2 Miss Terry, who has charge of the 
Grey papers at Auckland, tells me that there is nothing in them to 
indicate here or from whom Grey obtained the Ms. 

The Ms contains the full text of the satires of Juvenal and Persius 
(less the unique Oxford fragments of the former), but it is not 
quite finished as it stands. Spaces have been left for decorated capitals 
at the beginning of each poem, but these have not been filled in. 
Furthermore, the intention has been to provide marginal annotations 
throughout, and to this end the scribe has entered in the margin (in 
addition to some variant readings) names and difficult words in red 
ink. Some of these he has annotated himself, also in red; others have 
been completed in black ink by a much later hand, probably of the 
16th century; but many remain untouched, and in the later sections 
of the Juvenal, and all of Persius, the scribe has omitted all marginal 
additions except variant readings. All the information contained in 
these notes is of the explanatory type, and there is nothing in them 
bearing on the origin or date of the Ms. 

The Ms is, of course, too late to be of any use in establishing the 
text of Juvenal or Persius, but a brief account of its readings may be 
of interest. The problems of the text of Persius are summed up by 
Dorothy M. Robotham in ‘ Classical Philology’ 26: 284 ff. 31. The 
early Mss (apart from the 4th century Bobiensis fragments, which 
stand by themselves) are grouped in two opposing camps. On the 
one hand is P, a 9th century Ms at Montpellier, which is also the 
authoritative Ms for Juvenal, and on the other hand the two Mss 





*S. Musgrove is Professor of English at Auckland University College. 
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A and B, also of the 9th century, one at Montpellier and one in the 
Vatican. Most scholars tend to favour P; but Ramorino has shown 
that among the later Mss, of which a large number is preserved, there 
are many of mixed tradition which present a text combined from the 
two primary families. Among these are the Laurentian Mss (L), and 
Ramorino regards the consensus of ABL as authoritative as against P; 
Miss Robotham doubts this conclusion, urging that some of the mixed 
Mss incline more towards P than AB. 

Without entering this controversy (since the Grey Ms is of too late 
a date to be involved) it is clear that its readings belong to the mixed 
tradition. It has the three essential features which Miss Robotham 
judges to be typical of this tradition: that is, a title inclining towards 
AB rather than P (A. FLACCI. PERSII. POETAE. SATYRARVM. 
OPVS.), the Prologue before, and not after the body of the satires, 
and the reading ‘ melos’ (not ‘ nectar’) at ‘ Prol.’ 1. 14. In general, its 
readings vary between P and AB, and seem to agree most commonly 
with the readings of L as cited by Leo in his edition of 19108. For 
instance: ‘ Prol.’ 5, ‘ relinquo’, PAB ‘ remitto’; I, 111, ‘omnes etenim’, 
PAB ‘omnes’; II, 52, ‘incussaque’, AB ‘ incusaque’, P ‘ incusasque’; 
Ill, 7, ‘itane’ AB ‘idan’, P ‘ita nec’ or ‘nunc’; III, 12, ‘ queritur’, 
AB ‘querimus’, P ‘quaeritur’. Where the Grey Ms preserves read- 
ings not recorded in any of the editions available to me‘, they are 
usually inferior, and serve only to illustrate the processes of textual 
corruption. The following may be of interest: I, 32, ‘et ianthina’ for 
‘hyacinthina’; 34, ‘ probabile’ for ‘plorabile’; II, 34, ‘ parata’ for 
‘perita’; 48 ‘farto’ for ‘ferto’; 54 ‘laetetur’ for ‘laetari’; III, 23, 
‘ procreandus’ for ‘ properandus’; 93, leuia’ for ‘lenia’. The scribe 
has had before him an original which preserved readings from both 
the primary families, as the marginal variants show: e.g., V, 105, where 
the text has P’s ‘speciem’, ABL’s ‘specimen’ being recorded in the 
margin. An example of the scribe’s uncertainty of taste appears at 
III, 89, where he has first given the correct reading ‘exuperat’ (for 
‘exsuperat’) and subsequently changed it to ‘exuberat’, which is 
found in other late Mss also. In some places, also, the punctuation 
suggests that the scribe did not always understand what he was writing. 

Since the general superiority of P over the other Mss makes the 
text of Juvenal less problematical than that of Persius, I have not 
attempted a detailed examination of the readings in the Juvenal 
section of the Grey Ms, except to make sure that none of the frag- 
ments preserved in the unique Oxford Ms are contained in it. In 
general, its readings show the same tendency as in the Persius section 
to incline towards a later and more corrupt text in preference to 
the more difficult and characteristic early reading. Thus, in ‘Satire’ 
I, the Grey Ms, like many of the other secondary Mss, gives ‘ crudum’ 
(143), ‘it’ (145) and ‘dicas’ (150) instead of the correct and more 
difficult ‘ crudus’, ‘et’ and ‘dices’. 

In general, the Grey Ms, though of too late a date to be helpful 
in establishing the text of the ‘Satires’ is interesting as a typical and 
normal specimen of a Renaissance classical manuscript. 

NOTES: 
1. A similar but briefer note appears at the end of the text of Persius. 
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2. This is in a later hand, of the 16th or 17th century. 

3. Ramorino’s collation of the Laurentian Mss is not available to me, 
so that I have had to rely on Leo’s citations. The Grey Ms does 
not appear to have any special connection with the Reg. Lat. Mss 
collated by Miss Robotham. 

. These are: Leo, Berlin 1910, Owens, Oxford 1907, and Villeneuve, 
Paris, 1918. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


A NEW DEPARTURE in the field of New Zealand librarianship has 
recently been undertaken by the Auckland University College, in the 
formation of a lending library of recorded classical music. The 
library is administered by the Auckland University College Gramo- 
phone Association and is accommodated in the College Library, which 
is providing facilities for the loan and return of the records. For the 
first year, the College Council has given a subsidy of £100. At the 
moment, owing to the difficulty of obtaining records, membership is 
being limited to 100 persons, those eligible being graduates, students, 
members of the College Council and the teaching staff of the College. 
However, it is hoped to be able to increase the number of subscribers 
in a year or two. 

The annual fee of £1 enables the subscriber to borrow either one 
set or three single records at a time for a period of two weeks. The 
rules provide that the member must borrow in person, must use fibré 
needles, and in the event of losing or breaking a record, may have 
to replace or pay the cost of the casualty. The fine rate for overdue 
records is 3d per day. 

The creation of the library is an event of no little cultural import- 
ance, and Auckland librarians will watch the ne of the new 
venture with the utmost interest. 


OTAGO 


DRAMA, ORIGINALITY AND MIRTH were the key-notes of the 
August meeting of the Otago Branch. The first part of the meeting 
was given over to an animated discussion on the N.Z.L.A. proposed 
salary scale—opinions differed. 

The curtain then went up on an original three-act play by the 
junior members of the Branch, entitled ‘ Libraries—Past, Present and 
Future’. The first act depicted Captain Cargill, the Reverend Burns, 
and a carpenter, addressing the Early Settlers at the opening of the 
first Dunedin Library in 1849. Act 2 was divided into three scenes; 
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first, ‘ The under-eager librarian’, a lazy and indifferent person; Scene 
2, ‘What a librarian should be '—efficient, unruffled, helpful and smil- 
ing throughout all troubles; and Scene 3, ‘ The over-eager librarian ’, 
an overpowering, over-obliging type. Act 3 was just a set lit by an 
eerie blue light. Modern chromium chairs, a large illuminated switch- 
board, gramophone records, and rolls of film cascading out of black 
and white pamphlet cases made up our picture of what libraries may 
be like. The following, a parody on J. Elroy Flecker’s poem, ‘To a 
Poet a Thousand Years Hence’, was read back stage during Act 3:— 


To a Librarian a Hundred Years Hence 


We who are dead a hundred years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song, 
Send you our words for messengers 
The way we shall not pass along. 

We care not if you burn all books, 
Or catalogue the atom way, 

Or transfer knowledge on to cards, 
And file them with an unseen ray. 

We care not if you have great plans 
For art prints, films, and gramophones, 
Or if you have an issue plant 

And thought transference interloans. 
But have you the profession still 

Of smooth-voiced, warm, aesthetic types? 
Or are they cold, intense, and hard? 
And do they still indulge in pipes? 
Librarian unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our great library schools, 
Read out our words at night alone; 
We were librarians—not fools. 

Since we can never see your face 
And never shake you by the hand, 
We send our souls through time and space 
To greet you—you will understand. 
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BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS 


Our organisation can provide you with a 
comprehensive service for all kinds of books 
from local and overseas publishers. Full 
library discounts given. 


* TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD. 


specialise in the latest English, American and 
foreign text and reference books on all sub- 
jects. The particular title you require is 

robably in stock, on order, or obtainable 
with little delay. Our “ on approval” service 
enables you to examine at your leisure many 
of the books you have seen described in 
catalogues. 


* DEMOCRACY PUBLISHING COMPANY 








ART BOOKS 
A particularly fine selection 
of English, Australian and 
American art books now in 
stock. Details on request. 








TECHNICAL BOOKS 


is New Zealand’s leading wholesale booksell- 
ing organisation, and carries a large and 
varied stock of all kinds of fiction, non-fiction 
and children’s books. 

Both Companies are under the one roof and 
management, and will welcome enquiries 
from libraries and librarians who have diffi- 
culty in obtaining a complete service else- 
where. 


LTD. and DEMOCRACY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


1] Walter St., Wellington. Phone 56-101 
Telegrams: “ Literature”, Wellington. 
Auckland Branch office, 108 Pacific Buildings 








MAIL THIS TODAY 


To Technical Books Ltd. and Democracy Publishing Coy. 
Box 318, Te Aro, Wellington: 


Please send me copies of your current and future lists. 


Name 


Address.... 














